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FOREWORD 



Today there is a great demand for expanded educational oppor- 
tunities for the ever-growing number of high school graduates. 
The responses to this demand are new junior colleges, new senior 
colleges, and new universities. There is a constant hazard, of course, 
that some of these institutions may be established at the wrong 
places for the wrong reasons, or that plans for them will be poorly 
conceived because important factors are overlooked. 

This publication is designed to assist in sound planning and 
development of new senior colleges. The author raises a number 
of philosophical questions that must be answered by those respon- 
sible for locating and designing a new college. He does not discuss 
these questions in detail, nor does he offer a manual on campus 
planning and building construction. He does, however, stress the 
basic considerations that are involved in effective planning and 
design and that help prevent costly and lasting errors in establish- 
ing new senior colleges. 

Dr. Brumbaugh, who authored an earlier publication by SREB 
entitled Guidelines for the Establishment of Community Junior 
Colleges , has had a wide range of experience as a college and 
university administrator, a consultant to state boards of higher 
education and to private agencies, a director of state-wide studies 
of higher education, and as a consultant to or director of planning 
commissions for new higher institutions. From this experience and 
from the experience of others he has derived the basic concepts 
presented here. 

The Southern Regional Education Board hopes that this dis- 
cussion will be helpful to those who are considering the establish- 
ment of a new senior college and to those who are in the process 
of designing one. 



Winfred L. Godwin, Director 
Southern Regional Education Board 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

An issue of major concern to all educational agencies, public 
and private, state and Federal, is how to keep post-high school 
education in step with ever-growing demands. Decisions must be 
made concerning the.kinds of opportunities needed; how they can 
be made available most economically and effectively — by the 
expansion of existing institutions, by the establishment of new 
community colleges, by the establishment of new senior colleges 
and universities, or by a combination of these provisions. 

Several recent publications suggest basic principles and guide- 
lines for the establishment of junior colleges. There are no cor- 
respondingly definitive publications regarding the establishment 
of senior colleges. Both public and private agencies must think 
clearly and imaginatively in planning new senior colleges adequate 
to the present and emerging needs of youth and of society. To 
provide assistance in this planning process is the primary purpose 
of this brochure. 

SCOPE AND TERMINOLOGY 

New colleges whose programs lead to the bachelor’s degree 
or, in some instances, to the master’s degree are the focus of 
concern in this discussion. The brochure is not designed to in- 
clude colleges whose undergraduate programs are professionally 
oriented, such as architecture, engineering, pharmacy, or business 
administration, although some of the principles and suggested 
guidelines may have relevance to such colleges. 

The term “senior college” is used throughout the brochure to 
differentiate the college that grants a bachelor’s or master’s degree 
from the junior college on the one hand, and from the under- 
graduate professional college and the multiple-purpose university 
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on the other hand. It should he noted, however, that the program 
of a new senior college may cover the span from high school grad- 
uation to the baccalaureate or master’s degree, or it may be 
limited to the shorter span from the completion of junior college 
to the bachelor’s or master’s degree. Both of these types of institu- 
tions come within the purview of this discussion. 

SENIOR COLLEGES IN TRANSITION 

By and large our senior liberal arts colleges are rooted so, 
deeply in the past that they find it difficult to respond to the demands 
of a new day. Even so, the liberal arts colleges of today bear little 
resemblance to their predecessors of a century ago. The changes 
that they have undergone reflect the impact of various conflicts 
and pressures. They have experienced conflicts between religious 
dogma and secular culture, between the concept of education as 
a liberalizing influence and the concept of education as vocational 
training, between the efforts to maintain a central unity of liberal 
education and the rapid segmentation and proliferation of depart- 
ments and courses, between the pressures for increase in size and 
commitments to the merits of the small institution, between the 
increasingly commanding role of publicly supported universities 
and the need for retaining the distinctive role of the private liberal 
arts college. 

Under the influence of these conflicts and pressures, liberal 
arts colleges have broadened their purposes, have reduced or aban- 
doned their emphasis on the classics, and have added vocationally 
oriented programs. In the course of this transition, many liberal 
arts colleges have lost their focus, become confused, and the 
fundamentals of liberal education have become submerged in a 
multiplicity of specializations, both academic and professional. 

Even among the colleges that have held to well defined goals 
while adjusting to the demands of a rapidly, changing socioeco- 
nomic order are found many differentiating characteristics. Diver- 
sity prevails. Each college has distinctive characteristics expressed 
in its purposes, programs, and services. This is as it should be. 
Only a monolithic society can justify a monolithic system of 
higher education. 

Because of this diversity there is no model college in the 
United States. Therefore, each new college must be designed 
to play its own distinctive role. New ideas and new creative 
approaches are the key to designing a new senior college for 
tomorrow. 
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CONDITIONS THAT LEAD TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF NEW PUBLIC SENIOR COLLEGES 

There has been no systematic inquiry into the reasons for the 
establishment of new senior colleges. It is possible, however, to 
identify various combinations of motivating factors by examining 
the conditions that have led to the recent establishment of some 
new ones. Because the conditions that justify the establishment 
o. ® new private college may be quite different from those giving 
rise to one that is publicly supported, the reasons for establishment 
of the two types of institutions are considered separately. 

One factor contributing to the origin of new state colleges is 
the growing recognition that education beyond the high school is 
both desirable and essential. It is desirable because to be well 
educated is a source of personal satisfaction and is a badge of 
social distinction. Going to college has become the vogue. It is 
essential because of the rising educational requirements for em- 
ployment and because of the increasing complexity of political, 
economic, and social problems on which citizens must make sound 
decisions. Not only have these factors contributed to the con- 
stantly rising level of education of our citizens, but also they 
have made the public more and more favorably disposed to pro- 
viding appropriate post-high school opportunities for all who can 
profit from them. Some states have explicitly stated this as public 
policy; others have expressed it by implication. The demand for 
more education for more individuals gives rise to the need for 
new colleges. 

A second factor is the establishment of barriers against out- 
of-state students. As the pressures on state colleges and universities 
increase so that they find it difficult to accommodate out-of-state 
students, admission requirements and out-of-state tuition are raised. 
In fact, according to recent reports, some state universities and 
land-grant colleges set non-resident undergraduate tuition and fees 
at more than three times the amount charged resident students. 
For example, the charges in 1965 for non-residents and residents 
in a few states where the differences are large are: Arizona $880 - 
$230; California $1020 -$220; University of Colorado $1120* 
$372; University of Wisconsin $1050- $320. While the differen- 
tial in other states is not as great as in those cited, it is generally 
large enough to constitute a substantial barrier to non-residents. 
Along with high fees and higher scholastic requirements for out- 
of-state students, limitations are also placed on dormitory and other 
accommodations for non-residents. The effect of this policy on 
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debtor states — those that have more out-migration than immigra- 
tion of students — is to further increase the demand for post-high 
school educational opportunities within the parent states. 

The possible impact of such a change in policy can be judged 
by the following table and map showing the facts on in- and out- 
of-state migration. 



Table 1— Enrollmant and Migration of All Collogo Students, All Institutions, 
United States and SREB States, Fall 1963 



State 


Students 


Migration of Students 


Enrolled 


Out of 


Into 


Net 


United States 

SREB States 


.... 4,233,501 
.... 1,042,989 


775,198 

176,060 


849,624 

195,742 


+74,426 

+19,682 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 


45,261 
.... 100,646 


9,281 
•- 5,632 
22,047 


8,559 

4,445 

13,435 


- 722 

- 1,187 

- 8,612 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


55,744 

55,873 

69,090 


11,941 

9,436 

6,166 


12,941 

14,136 

9,100 


+ 1,000 
+ 4,700 
+ 2,934 


Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 


63,589 

40,940 

83,202 


22,882 

5,061 

9,129 


13,265 

6,525 

23,716 


- 9,617 
+ 1,464 
+14,587 


Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 


65,407 

33,811 

73,708 


7,029 

7*749 

11,193 


10,697 

9,943 

22,128 


+ 3,668 
+ 2,194 
+10,935 


Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


.... 228,090 

62,321 
33,996 


16,755 

26,439 

5,320 


22,296 

16,239 

8,317 


+ 5,541 
-10,200 
+ 2,997 



Sourco: U.S. Office of Education, Residence and Migration of College Students, Fall 
1963 State and Regional Data, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1965, 
adapted from Table 1, p. 29. 



A third important condition leading to the establishing of new 
state colleges is the distance of many state higher institutions from 
growing centers of population. Until the last decade or two, the 
locations of state universities and colleges were determined largely 
by political and economic considerations. There were no state- 
wide plans. Often there were no large centers of population. In 
recent decades population has become more and more concen- 
trated in metropolitan areas. More than 84 percent of the American 
people now live in 212 metropolitan areas, and these same areas 
encompass 80 percent of our productive industry. Even though 
many of our state colleges and universities are located apart from 
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Source: U.S. Office of Education. Residence and Migration of College Students, Fall 1963 State and Re 
gional Data, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965. Figure 1, p. 10. 




these growing metropolitan areas, generally they have all the 
students they, can accommodate. There still remain large numbers 
of students in the metropolitan areas for whom provisions must 
be made. 

Fourth, political factors and local community interests still 
influence, sometimes unduly, the establishment of new colleges. 
Nor is it any wonder that communities and cities compete with one 
another for a new college or university, for it is both a cultural 
and an economic asset. It is big business. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that members of legislatures lobby for a new college in their 
districts and that governors make campaign promises of new col- 
leges in return for political support. Strong as these forces may 
be in promoting the establishment of new colleges, they do not 
provide a sound basis for deciding what type of college, if any, 
is needed or where it should be located. 

A fifth factor is the necessity of setting some kind of limit on 
the size of existing institutions. There are no objectively established 
maximum enrollments for colleges or universities. It is recognized, 
however, that more and more of the state-supported higher institu- 
tions are becoming so large that their effectiveness tends to be 
impaired. When limits on enrollments in existing institutions are 
set, as they have been in California and as they are proposed in 
several other states, the demand for new institutions is intensified. 

CONDITIONS THAT LEAD TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF NEW PRIVATE SENIOR COLLEGES 

Whenever a question of establishing a new private senior col- 
lege arises, one of the first questions that should be asked is, 
“Why?” “On what grounds can such a step be justified?” 

First, it should be noted that individuals and agencies that 
promote and support new private colleges are responsive to the 
growing demands for post-high school educational opportunities. 
In this respect they are dedicated to the public interest. But in 
responding to this demand, they are also motivated by the need 
for certain religious and ethical emphases which it is believed are 
missing in public higher education. 

This point of view is expressed clearly and succinctly in a 
Report on the Establishment of a New Private Church-Related 
College , as follows: 

The Christian college is an integral part of the church’s educa- 
tional program and the most appropriate place for the maturing 
of religious concepts started in church and home. The college 
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